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FBO0BESS OF MEDICAL SCIENCE. 

duo to vasomotor influence. The congestion, he thinks, causes an oedema of 
the connective tissue surrounding the interlobular vessels and compresses the 
afferent vessels of the glomeruli, shutting off their blood-supply. The con¬ 
gestion may be due to a bulbar lesion or the action of unknown toxines. 

The Spinal Coed in Grave Anemia. 

Bobb {University Medical Magazine, April, 1895) reports the examination 
of the spinal cord in seven cases of pernicious antemia and in one of profound 
anrnnia secondary to chronic dysentery. In all but one of the cases of per¬ 
nicious anemia there was sclerosis of the posterior columns. The cervical 
swelling was the seat of the greatest damage, the lesion progressively decreas¬ 
ing in intensity and extent until at the lumbar region it was either absent or 
extremely slight. The distribution of the changes ia given as follows: “The 
only parts of the cord ever affected are the posterior columns, the lateral 
columns in and near the crossed pyramidal tracts, the direct pyramidal tracts, 
and rarely a band running forward along the circumference of the cord (the 
direct cerebellar tracts). The gray matter ia never affected seriously and 
rarely even slightly. The degeneration of the posterior peripheral roots 
when present, ia ordinarily so slight as to be of no importance. In the greater 
number of esses there is marked posterior degeneration with some, but much 
less marked, degeneration of the lateral columns in and around the crossed 
pyramidal tracts. The posterior columns may be affected alone, the lateral 
never alone. Almost invariably there is a band of normal white tissue sepa¬ 
rating the diseased area in the posterior columns from the gray matter. Not 
very rarely there are two distinct areas of degeneration in the posterior col¬ 
umns in the cervical region—one in the postero internal, the other in the 
posteru-extemal column, the two being separated by a band of normal or 
almost normal white matter. In the lower dorsal or lumbar cord the most 
frequent seat is midway between the posterior median longitudinal fissure or 
septum and the posterior gray matter. Almost always there is normal white 
matter between the posterior horn and the diseased area in the lateral col¬ 
umns. The lesion ia always symmetrical in the two halves of the cord, often 
absolutely ao, but sometimes descending farther on one side than on the other. 
The degeneration never produces gross deformity, alterations in the shape of 
the cord. There is never, for instance, shrinking in the posterior columns.” 

Burr regards the lesion as the effect of a toxasmia similar to the posterior 
degeneration occurring in pellagra and ergotism. It is remarkable how 
rarely the lesions are associated with any special symptoms pointing to dis¬ 
ease of the spinal cord. The value of the paper is enhanced by a full account 
of the cases recorded in the literature since Lichtbeim called attention to the 
condition in 1887. 

Db. James Taylor read a paper at the Royal Medical and Chirurgical 
Society on the same subject {Lancet, March 30, 1895), in which he reported 
two cases, both of which were somewhat unusual as showing symptoms dur¬ 
ing life of cord disease. In both cases extensive degeneration was found in 
the white matter of the cord, the gray matter being unaltered. Dr. Taylor 
regards the changes as due, in the first place, to sclerosis from small hemor¬ 
rhages, similar to those occurring in the retina, and, secondly, to changes 
following upon the blood conditions, as in diabetes and pellagra. 
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Physiological Albuminuria—So-called. 

Spiegleb {Wiener med. Blatter, 1894, No. 38) has examined the urine in a 
large number of cases with the reagent devised by him (mercuric chloride, 8 
gms.; tartaric acid, 4 gins.; glycerin, 20 gms.; aq. destil., 200 gras.) for the 
detection of albumin. He arrives at the conclusion that albumin is a very 
frequent, but not a normal constituent of urine, due to certain irritations. 

“ Anything which affects the mental or physical equilibrium may lead to the 
excretion of traces of albumin,” for example, bodily exertion, strong emo¬ 
tions, even moderate consumption of alcohol. All of one hundred cases of 
scabies showed traces of albumin, as also cases of eczema, presumably on 
account of the irritation of the skin. 

The Effect of Electric Currents on Animal Tissues. 

Eschle publishes (FircAoio’a Archiv, Bd. cxxxviii. p. 385) the results of 
some experiments on the subject indicated in the title. The effects of strong, 
constant currents were first studied in dead tissues, needle electrodes being 
used. The changes were most marked at the cathode on account of the vio¬ 
lent mechanical action of the liberated hydrogen. ^ Electrolytic experiments 
were carried out either by passing both electrodes into the various organs, or 
more frequently by putting one electrode in the organ, the other, a large one, 
over the surface of the body. No difference could be observed in the action 
of the two poles. The immediate effect was a local necrosis, followed by 
extensive inflammatory and degenerative changes. After Borne days regen¬ 
eration began. Some organs reacted more strongly than others, the liver 
showing less change, for example, than the kidneys. By applying galvanic 
and faradic currents to the skin evidences of inflammation and degeneration 
were produced in the internal organs. 

Experimental Malaria. 

The following conclusions have been drawn from an extensive article by 
Hi Mattei ( Archiv fur Hygiene, Bd. xxii. Heft 3) : Malarial infection can 
be brought about in men by both intravenous and subcutaneous injection. 
In the latter case not less than 2 c.cm. of blood Bhould be injected. The time 
of incubation varies, but is usually between ten and fourteen days. Tertian, 
quartan, and irregular fevers are due to three different parasites, and the in¬ 
jection of blood containing one variety reproduces the type of the primary 
case, and with similar organisms in the bloody Inoculation from cases of 
mixed infection produces correspondingly atypical diseases. If the organ- 
isms of one type are injected into the body of a person with a fever of dif¬ 
ferent type, the course of the disease may be changed. 

Inoculation with the blood of a malarial man cannot reproduce the disease 
in a lower animal; all kinds of animals, including monkeys, having been 
tried. The parasites found by Danilewsky in birds, and claimed by him to 
be identical with human malarial protozoa, have analogies with the latter, 
but are essentially different from them. They cannot be grown in the human 
body; they do not produce similar changes; they are not affected by quinine 
or arsenic. 



